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WM. PENN’S TRAVELS IN HOLLAND AND 
GERMANY. 
Continued from page 708. 


“When, after some days spent in Worms 
and Krisheim, the Friends returned to Frank- 
fort, it was again the house of these two pious 
ladies where a meeeting was arranged, 
‘whither resorted some that we had not seen 
before.’ The religious exercises lasted till 9 
o’clock at night, and then the Friends had to 
stay tosupper. The ladies joyfully consented 
to another meeting the following morning, 
(August 29th), which proved to be ‘ a blessed 
and heavenly opportunity.” On the same 
morning, a more public meeting was held at 
Vandewalle’s house, which was likewise a 
great success, those present being in a tender 
and broken frame of mind. One man, it 
would seem, shone by his absence from all 
these demonstrations, John Jacob Spener. 
While his best friends clustered around the 
missionaries, the venerable founder of the 
Pietists was not seen, although in his earnest 
zeal to overcome the deadness and outward- 
ness of the Ghurch, he had much in common 
with the followers of George Fox. It must 
have been a disappointment to Penn not to 
have met Spener. He refrains mentioning 
his name, but perhaps alludes to him when 
he remarks: ‘Among some of those who 
have inclinations after God, a fearful spirit 
together with the shame of the Cross has en- 
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tered.’ It was just at this time that Spener, 


bitterly assailed by the old church party, was 
very careful strictly to cefine his position, 
which he did in two tracts, published in 1677. 
While his enemies tauntingly called him the 
‘ Frankfort Quaker,’ he may have found it 
embarrassing to meet the veritable English 
Quakers with friendly advances. No such 
scruples restrained the enthusiastic Johanna 
Eleonora. ‘It will never be well with us,’ 
she said, ‘ till persecution come, and some of 
us be lodged in the stadt-house, 7. ¢., prison.’ 
So strong an attachment to principle fully 
deserves the recognition which Penn’s affec- 
tionate letter written to Johanna from Har- 
lington contains: ‘The sense of your open- 
heartedness, simplicity and sincere love to 
the testimony of Jesus, delivered by us unto 
you, hath deeply engaged my heart towards 
you.’ 

‘“‘Tt was by no means an accidental circum- 
stance that Miss von Merlau and other gifted 
women appear 80 conspicuously in the account 
of Penn’s travels. For in the contest waged 
by mystics and the partisans of emotional 
religion against the ‘deadness’ of the ortho- 
dox, women of spirit invariably sided with 
the former, and several of them, Antoinette 
Bourignon, Madame de la Mothe Guion, etc., 
became noted standard-bearers. It was, in 
fact, one of the reproaches cast by the church 
party upon the ‘ fanatics,’ that they affiliated 
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with visionaries of the other sex. A Pro- 
testant minister, J. K. Feustking, wrote a 
whole book which he called Gyneceum here- 
tico.fanaticum, holding up to scoru the long 
array of women that had troubled, and were 
still troubling the church with their heretical 
antics. It is quite a curious gallery of eccen- 
tric females, displayed by Feustking in 
alphabetical order; all blessed with illumina- 
tion, gift of prophecy, ecatatic visions, angel 
whispers, etc. They ranged from women of 
culture, like Johanna, and her friend, the 
fair Rosemunde von Asseburg, who was 
petted by princes, and solemnly discussed by 
eminent clergymen, down to convulsive ser- 
vant girls, who claimed to be the chosen in- 
struments of Divine grace. It would almost 
seem as if these visionaries, who in their 
trance were believed to be en rapport with a 
higher world, occupied at that time very 
much the same place as in ours the mediums 
of spiritualism. Jobanna v. Merlau, cer- 
tainly, was far above the average of the illu- 
minated, but that she had a touch of their 
morbid propensity is shown by her belief in 
dreams as a means of apecial revelations. 
Many of the persons whom the ill-natured 
Feustking stigmatizes as half crazy and mis- 
chievous women had the satisfaction to appear 
in the publications of the ‘awakened,’ as 
shining patterns of piety. 

“ Penn’s visit to Frankfort had a very im- 
portant result not then anticipated. The 
emigration of Germans to America took its 
beginning with an association formed in 1682, 
called the Frankfort Company. It was this 
company that planted Germantown, the first 
spot where Germans built themselves new 
homes on this continent. There were origi- 
nally eight stockholders: Jacob Van de 
Walle, Caspar Merian, Dr. Johann Jacob 
Schiitz, Johann Wilhelm Ueberfeldt, George 
Straues, Daniel Behagel, Johann Laurentz, 
and Abraham Hascvoet; after some changes 
and a reorganization, there were in 1686 ten ; 
Jacob Van de Walle, Dr. Johann Jacob 
Schiitz, F. D. Pastorius, Johanna Eleonora 
von Merlau, Daniel Behagel, Dr. G. von 
Mastricht, Dr. Thomas von Wylich, Johap- 
nes Lebrun, Balthasar Jawert, and Johannes 
Kembler. Five of the latter were residents 
of Frankfort; of the rest two lived in Wesel, 
two in Liibeck, and one in Duisburg. Now, 
though Penn in his journal gives the names 
of only a few persons, whom he net at Frank- 
fort, the identity of these few with members 
of the Frankfort Company, proves the con- 
nection of his visit with the subsequent estab- 
lishment. Jacob Van de Walle was the 
merchant in whose houee he held the first 
meeting, Eleonora von Merlau the lady 
whom he honored with his friendship. Both 





were attendants of Spener’s collegia pietatis. 
Dr. J. J. Schiitz, an intimate friend of Miss 
von Merlau, also belonged to this set. Ueber- 
feldt was a well known advocate of mysticism, 
a devoted follower of Jacob Boehm. He 
came in 1674 to Frankfort, where he engaged 
in mercantile business, and went in 1684 to 
Holland, where, in connection with Gichtel, 
he formed the order of the ‘ Angelic Breth- 
ren.’ The Duisburg member of the Company, 
Dr. Von Mastricht, became, as we shall see, 
rsonally acquainted with Penn, when the 
atter visited Duisburg; one of the members 
in Wesel, Dr Thomas von Wylish, initiated 
in that city collegia pietatis after Spener’s 
manner, and though not himself, a near rela- 
tive of his is noticed in Penn’s journal. Of 
the Liibeck members of the Company, Kem- 
bler and Jewert, nothing is known, but it can 
hardly be a mere coincidence, that Lubeck, 
one of the very few cities in Germany where 
we hear of Quakers, should also furnish two 
participants to the Frankfort Company. To 
complete the proof that the project of buying 
land, and forming a settlement in Pennsyl- 
vania, originated in the very circles that had 
been in contact with Penn, we have the state- 
ment of Pastorius, contained in an autobio- 
graphical memoir, to this effect: ‘Upon my 
return to Frankfort in 1682, I was glad to 
enjoy the company of my former acquaint- 
ances and Christian friends, assembled to- 
gether in a house called the Saalhof, viz., Dr. 
Spener, Dr. Schiitz, Notarius Fenda, Ja- 
cobus Van de Walle, Maximilian Lerfner, 
Eleonora von Merlau, Maria Juliana Bauer, 
etc., who sometimes made mention of William 
Penn of Pennsylvania, and showed me letters 
from Benjamin Furley, also a printed relation 
concerning said province, finally the whole 
secret could not be withholden from me, that 
they purchased 25,000 acres of land in this 
remote part of the world. Some of them 
entirely resolved to transport themselves, 
families and all. This begat such a desire in 
my soul to continue in their society, and with 
them to lead a quiet, godly and honest life 
in a howling wilderness, that by several let- 
ters I requested of my father his consent, etc.’ 
“Thus we see that the origin of the Frank- 
fort Company is directly traceable to Penn’s 
visit in 1677. With the exception of Pasto- 
rius, who became the agent of the company, 
none of the participants emigrated, though 
that seems to have been their intention at 
first. Miss Merlau’s name, which appears on 
the original record, was, in the list of mem- 
bers, replaced by that of Dr. W. Peterson, 
the learned theologian, to whom she was 
married by Spener, Sept. 7, 1680. 
“William Penn and his companions left 
Frankfort on the 22d of August, and arrived 
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the next day at Krisheim, a small village, 
about six miles from Worms. Here a little 
congregation of German Quakers had, in 
spite of many tribulations, managed to hold 
together ever since William Ames and George 
Rolfe in the year 1657 had convinced them. 
They were occasionally visited by traveling 
Friends, who watched tenderly over this dis- 
tant offshoot of their brotherhood. William 
Caton mentions them in 1660, speaking of the 
Palatinate, ‘where in due time we arrived, 
through the mercy of the Lord, at a place 
call Krisheim, where we found a small rem- 
nant of Friends, that bore their testimony to 
the truth, with whom we were refreshed after 
our long and pretty tedious journey. There 
we continued some time, helping them to 
gather their grapes, it being the time of their 
vintage.’ Stephen Crisp and Wm. Moore 
likewise visited them. And now Penn also 
turned his steps to this sequestered spot, to 
welcome and comfort the simple husbandmen 
and weavers who shared his religious convic- 
tions. Though the magistrate of the village 
(Vogt), instigated by a clergyman, attempted 
to put obstacles in the way of preaching, 
Penn would not be baffled, and had, with the 
Friends of Krisheim, increased by a coachful 
from Worms, a quiet and comfortable meet- 
ing. The annoyances to which the inoffensive 
Quakers of Krisheim were constantly sub- 
jected by the local authorities, he thought, 
would be most effectively stopped by a per- 
sonal appeal to the sovereign of the Palati- 
nate, Charles Louis. He, therefore, went, 
traveling on foot, to Mannheim, where the 
Prince was reported to be, but the latter had 
already left for Heidelberg, and as Penn had 
made arrangements for another meeting 
in Krisheim, he could not follow. He, 
therefore, put in writing what he had to say, 
and this letter is so noble, strong and lucid a 
pleading for liberty of conscience, that we 
can harily be sorry for the disappointment 
which obliged Pena to substitute the written 
for the spoken words. What in the argument 
for toleration is said about the aggressive 
tendencies of a powerful Church, as arrayed 
against the State, has a remarkably modern 
sound, and might have served as a key-note 
to Victor Emanuel or Bismarck in their 
conflict with ecclesiasticism. Speaking of 
the Clergy, Penn says: ‘That in most coun- 
tries it is not only a co-ordinate power, a 
kind of duumvirateship in government, impe 
perium in imperio, at least an eclipse to mon- 
archy ; but a superior power, and rideth the 
Prince to their designs, holding the helm of 
the government, and steering not by the laws 
of civil freedom, but certain ecclesiastical 
maxims of their own, to the maintenance and 
enlargement of their worldly empire in their 












church. And all this, acted under the sacred, 
peaceable, and alluring name of Christ, his 
ministry and church; though as remote from 
their nature as the wolf from the sheep, as 
the Pope from Peter.’ Wedo not learn what 
impression the letter made upon the Palatine. 
On a similar occasion Ames interceded, it 
appears, with good success. ‘ The conviction, 
which attended the ministry of Wm. Ames, 
in the hearts of some persons in the Palati- 
nate, occasioned a fine to be settled on those 
who gave him entertainment, but the Prince 
Elector being informed of it, not only took 
off the fine, but ordered some of the Consis- 
tory who had sent for William to desist from 
molesting him. The Prince’s sister also be- 
haved very kindly towards Ames, and re- 
ceived his exhortations favorably.’ 

“ When Penn returned by way of Worms 
to Krisheim, Aug, 26th, no further interfer- 
ence was attempted. A meeting was held in 
a barn, and the magistrate himself was one 
of the listeners, carefully ensconced behind 
the door. The good man thereupon reported 
to the inquisitive minister that he heard 
nothing but what was good, and as to heresies 
he had not discovered any. 

“In Worms, Penn paid a visit to the Luthe- 
ran minister, who had been one of the atten- 
dants at the first meeting in Krisheim. Both 
he and his wife listened to Penn’s discoursing 
with interest, and ‘ not without some sense of 
our testimony,’ and Penn left, as he did on 
all suitable occasions, ‘ several good books of 
Friends in High Dutch.’ 

‘Not many years afterwards, the astound- 
ing news reached the country that the Eng- 
lish gentleman, who had so kindly and im- 
pressively spoken to the humble inhabitants 
of Krisheim, was now the proprietor of a vast 
domain, even much larger than the whole 
Palatinate, and that, under laws of his 
making, the fullest liberty of conscience was 
pledged to all that settled there. The Qua- 
kers and Mennonites of Krisheim thereupon 
resolved to take advantage of this godsend, 
and to build themselves new homes in Penn’s 
land. So we find among the pioneers of 
Germantown, Peter Shoemaker, Isaac Shoe- 
maker, Thomas Williams, Arnold and Johann 
Cassel, Johann Krey, Gerhard Hendricks, 
and other immigrants from Krisheim. The 
name of the village was renewed in German- 
town, much of what is now called Mt. Airy 
receiving the name of Krisheim (884 acres), 
and to the present day Cresheim street and 
Crisham Creek perpetuate in their appella- 
tion the memory of the Palatine village. 

“‘The remaining part of Penn’s journey 
we may be allowed to consider in a somewhat 
summary manner, as it would be useless to 
re-state from the published account of his 
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travels, that he met in one city a ‘serious 
seeker,’ held in another a ‘ precious meeting,’ 
and had in a third a ‘sweet opportunity.’ 
Pointing out in a general manner the line of 
his travel, we shall dwell only on incidents of 
particular interest. But how did he find ina 
strange land those very persons, who were in 
a ig frame of mind to listen to him? 

ithout question, the children of the light, 
the awakened, the yearners after inwardness, 
the pietists, the sober seekers, etc., knew each 
other, or of each other, all over the land, 
and one in sympathy with them would have 


no difficulty to trace them.” 
To be continued. 


——_—__-—40 > 
C. H. SPURGEON CONFESSING HIMSELF 
‘© FRIEND.” 


If the anointing which we bear come not 
from the Lord of Hosts we are deceivers; 
and since only in prayer can we obtain it, let 
us continue instant, constant, fervent in sup- 
plication. Let your fleece lie on the thresh- 
ing floor of supplication till it is wet with the 
dew of heaven. Go not to minister in the 
temple till you have washed in the laver. 
Think not to be a minister of grace unto oth- 
ers till you have seen the God of Grace for 
yourselves, and had the Word from His 
mouth. 

Time spent in quiet prostration of soul be- 
fore God is most invigorating. David sat be- 
fore the Lord! It is a great thing to hold 
these sacred sittings, the mind being recep- 
tive, like an open flower, drinking in the 
sunbeams; or the sensitive photographic 
plate, accepting the image before it. Quiet- 
ude, which some men cannot abide, because 
it reveals their inward poverty, is as a palace 
of cedar to the wise, because along its hai- 
lowed courts the King in His beauty deigns 
to walk. Priceless as the gift of utterance 
may be, the practice of silence far excels it. 
Do you think me a Quaker? Well, be it so; 
herein I follow George Fox most lovingly, 
for I am persuaded we most of us think too 
much of speech, which, after all, is but the 
gem of thought. Quiet contemplation, still 
worship, unuttered rapture—these are mine 
when my best jewels are before me. Breth- 
ren, rob not your hearts of the deep-sea joys, 
miss not the far-down life by forever babbling 
among the broken shells and foaming surges 
of the shore.— Lectures to his students. 





Ir any speak ill of thee, flee home to thine 
own conscience, and examine thine heart; if 
thou be guilty, it is a just correction; if not 
guilty, it isa fair instruction; make use of 
both ; so shalt thou distill honey out of gall, 
and out of an open enemy a secret friend.— 
Quarles 


ELIZABETH W. LIPFINCOTT. 


As the rich autumn leaf gently falleth to 
the earth, so hath passed away the visible 
form of our beloved Friend. The contem- 

lation of her life of usefulness and excel- 
ence impresses us as a lesson of deep instruc- 
tion. Quiet and unassuming in manner, in- 
telligent and cheerful, yet thoughtful and 
serious, practical and efficient in the labors 
and pursuits that engaged her attention, 
gifted with a clear discerning judgment and 
a well-posied intellect, her counsel was 
sought and her influence widely felt. 

In early life the frivolities of youth and 
the mandates of fashion had little charm for 
one who regarded the higher attributes of 
our nature as alone worthy of cultivation. 
And as she adhered to the impressions of the 
Father’s love she was led along and instruct- 
ed in the exercise of those powers and virtues 
which pertain to true womanly worth, and she 
was prepared for the discharge of responsible 
duties in social and religious society. In all 
circles where she has been wont to mingle 
will be greatly missed the helpful influences 
of her lively spirit. 

Thus, as the buds of promise were nurtured 
in the spring-time, they matured in the 
autumn of her life to ripened fruits, and 
these were garnered as treasures of inestima~ 
ble value, not only for her own special bene- 
fit and gratification, but were dispensed and 
shared with others to mutual enjuyment and 
improvement. 

May we emulate her bright example, and 
while we mourn our loss we may also rejoice 
that the precious spirit we loved is freed from 
the frailties of earth, and is safely gathered 
with the pure in heart to enjoy enduring 
felicity. : ° ; : ° 


THE NEW BIRTH. 


In a few instances, equally rare and beauti- 
ful, the development of our nature is 80 
healthy that the soul, almost from the first, 
asserts its rightful supremacy. This is some- 
times the result of pure Christian influences, 
the wise training of parents, the example of 
good and pious teachers, which may be called 
the human agency by which the Divine Spirit 
is working. Sometimes, even when sur- 
rounded by the worst influences of sin, in the 
dens of iniquity, or in the high places of 
worldliness, the child is seen to grow up with 
almost stainless purity, through some myste- 
rious guiding of which it is not conscious, but 
which leads heavenward, as by an angel’s 
hand. In such cases there seems never to be 
a struggle between the flesh and the Spirit. 
The soul grows up to the heavenly life 
almost as the seed grows up to its appointed 
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beauty. Yet I believe that, even in such 
cases, if we could understand the full work- 
ing of the soul we should find here, as else- 
where, what is called the new birth, which is 
the passing from the earthly or natural state 
to the spiritual or heavenly. It may take 
place very early and very gradually, but I 
think that it is not the less real, The life of 
the Spirit is not that to which we are first 
born, but the life of the flesh. The second 
man, and not the first, is the Lord from 
heaven. When Christ is formed in the soul 
it is the redemption of the soul from the nat- 
ural, earthly influence. If it is effected be- 
fore that influence has brought degradation 
the thanksgiving to God may be greater, but 
it is not less a redemption.— Wm. G. Eliot. 





health the sense of pain is far more acute 
than in debility; and we may assume, there- 
fore, that when a sealskin jacket has a par- 
ticularly glossy appearance, the fur was 
taken from the animal under the most favor- 
able circumstances for inflicting pain, namely, 
robust health. Seals, however, are not the 
only animals that are flayed alive for the 
adornment of lovely woman. Almost every 
creature on the face of the earth whose fur is 
considered valuabie is subjected to the same 
atrocity. The sable, the beaver, the hare, 
the mole, the fox, the opossum, are all flayed 
alive for adornment, except in cases where 
the animal is killed before it is captured, 
when its fur is esteemed, rightly or wrongly, 
of inferior quality. Birds also suffer largely 
in the cause of fashion. In a single week 
one single millinery establishment in Leipsic 
received no less than 32,000 dead humming: 
birds, 800,000 dead aquatic birds, and 300,- 
000 pairs of the wings of the snipe and 
woodcock, all of which were intended for use 
in the composition of ladies’ hats, The estab- 
lishment in question probably receives its 
consignments of ostrich and grebe feathers 
at other parts of the year, for it is well known 
that these are more used by milliners than 
any other kind. 

Let us now try to realize the suffering in- 
volved in the collection of this vast number 
of birds, and we shall fail completely. It is 
true, the birds are better off than the seals, 
for they have not to be flayed alive; but 
there must be thousands of them which are 
not killed outright, and which are thrust, 
maimed, bleeding and alive, inte the same 
bag with the dead to end their sufferings as 
soon as suffocation will permit. With re- 
gard to the humming-birds, we believe the 
general practice is to entrap and not to shoot 
them. They are intended to be worn whole, 
nestling among a bouquet stuck on the side of 
a hat or bonnet, and they must therefore be 
secured with care and delicacy. Beingcaught, 
they are despatched by the ingenious process 
of being spitted on a bodkin, and forthwith 
are sent to be stuffed. The same treatment 
was once accorded to goldfiaches, but since 
they have ceased to be worn whole it is be- 
lieved to be practised no longer. 

Quite lately, Fashion has laid its hands on 
another order of creation, namely, the insect 
world. A scientific journal mentions that an 
attempt is being made to introduce living 
exotic beetles as ornaments. One of these 
beetles, brought from Central America, is 
said to have been worn on a lady’s shoulder 
for six weeks, how we are not told, and du- 
ring the whole of that period it subsisted 
without food. Perhaps this form of fashion- 
able cruelty is the most wretched and sense- 






















































FASHIONABLE CRUELTY. 


The proposition put forward by the cynics, 
that of all the brutes on earth the most 
brutal is man, is fast becoming unanswerable. 
The evidence in its favor is accumulating 
with startling rapidity. We do not now refer 
to wars, murders and atrocities —“ Man’s 
inhumanity to man”—but to those minor 
brutalities which find their victims among 
the birds, beasts and fishes. We have now 
arrived at that stage of civilization which 
presents many strange anomalies. We drive 
a herd of trembling deer into a corner, shoot 
them down and call it sport. We imprison 
hundreds of pigeons in a box in France, send 
them across the sea to England, keep them 
without food until they are in a thoroughly- 
exhausted condition, and then let them loose 
only to be shot down—dead in the case of a 
few, but maimed and bleeding in the case of 
a majority. This, too, is called sport. For 
our amusement, also, animals are trained to 
go through a performanee, the “ training” 
being accomplished by a course of systematic 
cruelty, such as the general public would 
hardly believe possible. Many must have 
observed the dejected appearance of those 
trained horses, birds, monkeys and other 
creatures so frequently exhibited in public. 
People have no conception of the cruelty 
practised upon these helpless beings. 

Yet even the barbarities committed for our 
amusement become deeds of kindness in 
comparison with those committed for adorn- 
ment. Few ladies are aware, perhaps, that 
the seals which provide them with their seal- 
skin jackets were flayed alive for the purpose. 
Such, however, is the fact. The fur is sup- 


posed to lose something of its gloss if the 
animal is killed, before being skinned; and 
the healthier the seal at the time of the ope- 
ration, the finer the gloss. Of course, in 
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less of all. It is true that many of the ex- 
otic beetles are of extreme beauty, but they 
have no fitness for the adornment of the per- 
son. However, there the fact stands—that, 
in addition to flaying seals and beavers alive, 
spitting humming-birds alive and slaughter- 
ing thousands upon thousands of innocent 
and useful creatures for the gratification of 
the lowest form of vanity, we have now de- 
scended to the depth of wearing living insects 
on our shoulders, where they ultimately perish 
of starvation. 

No man would be sanguine enough to sup- 
pose that any enlightenment of the female 
mind upon the question of fashionable cruelty 
would bring about the abolition of the evil. 
When we think of the amount of self-torture 
& woman will endure in the cause of personal 
adornment; when we recollect that by tight- 
lacing, high-heeled boots and other inventions 
of the Evil One constitutions are shattered 
and lives shortened with the utmost cheer- 
fulness, we must not expect that women will 
grieve over the sufferings of seals or hum- 
ming-birds. But it is not unreasonable to 
hope that the remark about man being the 
greatest brute on earth will not have to be 
extended to women. Yet, it cannot be denied 
that modern Fashion, like modern Sport, has 
a distinctly barbarous tendency. So long as 
a stupid taste is gratified we care not what 
cost or suffering its gratification involves. 
The fashionable cruelty of the time is the 
outcome of a taste warped and perverted by 
@ meretricious standard—of a selfishness en- 
gendered by the very luxury it demands—and 
of a barbarism which asserts itself above all 
the refinement with which we gloss it over, 
as the mevitable heritage of an evil nature. 
— Glasgow News. 


ate 
THE TIME OF GIFTS. 


A little child,amid the gladness and bright- 
ness of the season of gifts and of loving re- 
membrance, exclaimed impulsively, ‘I wish 
it was Christmas every day!” 

It seems asif the spirit which inspires, 
“ Peace on earth and good will towards men,” 
does indeed at these anniversaries fill the 
heart to the exclusion of all uncharitableness ; 
and many who cannot be classed among the 
children, have this year longed that the 
loving time might be prolonged indefinitely. 
It is most blessed to give and blessed to for- 
get self and find some ministry for others to 
engage every energy and every thought ; and 
shall not this spirit of bleasedness and of joy 
abide with us throughout all the days of the 
year? The Ledger thus echoes the question : 

“‘Why can it not last, this high service of 
others? When Christmas day is over much 


of its mission goes on throughout the year. 
Men and women do not stay their earnest 
work for othera because of to-night’s set of 
sun. But it is the intimate, the individua) 
blessing of Christmas between friends and 
brothers and the children of one household 
that may or may not stay. Why can there 
not be the same outgoing kindliness and 
thoughtfulness that to-day helps to gild the 
interchange of the simplest gift or even the 
Christmas greeting? Why will not that stay 
and dwell among us? Will friend and 
neighbor, daughter and son take up again to- 
morrow the old critical way, the old jar and 
carping, the old insistance of self that makes 
life thorny throughout the year? It is but 
a transient service if, before the Christmas 
greens are faded, the little grudges and com- 
plainings and petty jealousies and ambitions 
are all alive again. For three hundred and 
sixty days in the year shall we plant thorns 
as we go, and only at this season remember 
how heavy is the path by reason of these, and 
how hard the struggle for every human son? 
Some there are who bring this sweet service 
of kindness, of generous faith in others to the 
uses of every day. “ You do not miss the sun 
when they are near you.” Your thought 
goes out to them in every stress and hardship, 
and no day is so dark, no burden so heavy 
that is not lightened by the knowledge that 
they are in the world. These, and such as 
these, make the spirit of Christmas last all 
round the year— Peace on earth, and good 
will among men.’” 


“THE VOICE WITHIN AND THE VOICE 
WITHOUT.” 


Selected from Chas. Kingsley’s Letters. 


. . « Of course, all this depends on whether 
we do believe that Christ is in every man, 
and that God’s Spirit is abroad in the earth. 
Of course, again, it will be very difficult to 
know who speaks by God’s Spirit and who 
sees by Christ's Light in Him. But surely, 
the wiser, the humbler path is to give men 
credit for as much wisdom and rightness as 
possible, and to believe that when one is 
found fault with one is probably in the 
wrong. For myself,on looking back I see 
clearly with shame and sorrow that the ob- 
loquy which I have brought often on myself 
and on the good cause has been almost all of 
it my own fault; that I have given the devit 
and bad mena handle not by caring what 
people would say, but by not caring, by 
fancying that I was a very grand fellow, who 
was ‘going to speak what I knew to be true 
in spite of all fools (and really did, and do 
intend so to do), while all the while I was 
deceiving myself, and unaware of a canker at 
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the heart the very opposite to the one against 
which you warn me. I mean the proud, self- 
willed, self-conceited spirit which made no 
allowance for other men’s weakness or igno- 
rance; nor again, for their superior experi- 
ence and wisdom on points which I had never 
considered, which took a pride in shocking 
and startling and defying and hitting as hard 
as I could, and fancied blasphemously, as I 
think, that the word of God had come to me 
only and went out from me only. God for. 
give me for these sins as well aa for my sins 
in the opposite direction ; but for these sins 
especially, becanse I see them to be darker 
and more dangerous than others. 

For there has been gradually revealed to 
me (what my many readings in the lives of 
fanatics and ascetics ought to have taught me 
long before) that there is a terrible gulf 
ahead of that not caring what men say, Of 
course, it is a feeling on which the spirit 
must fall back in hours of need, and cry, 
“Thou, God, knowest my integrity; I have 
believed, and therefore I will speak; Thou 
art true, though all men be liars!” But I 
am convinced that this is a frame in which 
no man can live or is meant to live; that it 
is only to be resorted to in fear and tremb- 
ling after deepest self examination and self- 
purification and earnest prayer. For other- 
wise a man gets to forget that Voice of God 
without him in his determination to listen to 
nothing but the voice of God within him, 
and so he falls into two dangers. He 
forgets that there is a voice of God with 
out him. He loses truat in, and charity to, 
and reverence for his fellow-men. He learns 
to despise, deny and quench the Spirit, and 
to despise prophesyings, and so becomes grad- 
ually cynical, sectarian, fanatical, 

And then comes a second and worse dan- 
ger. Crushed into self and his own conscience 
and schema mundi, he loses the opportunity 
of correcting his impression of the voice of 
God within by the testimony of the voice of 
God without, and so he begins to mistake 
more and more the Voice of that very flesh 
of his, which he fancies he has conquered, for 
the voice of God, and to become without 
knowing it an auto-theist. And out of that 
springs electicism, absence of tenderness for 
men for want of sympathy with men; as he 
makes his own conscience his standard for 
God, so he makes his own character the 
standard for men, and so becomes narrow, 
hard, and, if he be a man of strong will and 
feelings, often very inhuman and cruel. This 
is, in fact, the history of thousands; ..... 
the spiritual diagnosis of those many pious 
persecutors who, though neither hypocrites 
or blackguards themselves, have used both 
as instruments of their fanaticism. 













Is THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


There is, then, something to be thankful 


for to-day. If, in the midst of plenty and 
health and peace, it were plain to me that 
the world was growing morally worse and 
hastening to its final catastrophe ; if, as Ci ris- 
tian laborers, we could only hope to pick out 
and save an individual here and there from 
the great mass of unbelievers, leaving the 


rest of our neighbors to swift and sudden 


judgment and destruction, then I for one 
could not to-day nor any day find any heart 


for feasting or rejoicing. But if the world is 


growing better all the while; if God is 
neither asleep nor on a journey, but here 
among the inhabitants of the earth working 
out His great designs for the salvation of the 


race; if His kingdom is coming, as the spring 


comes, not all at once, but steadily and sure- 


ly, with softening airs and springing flowers, 


then we shall do well to rejoice and give 


thanks to-day, and go forth to morrow, not 


to wonder why He does not come, but to 


work with Him for the redemption of the 


whole world from sin. 





ASCRAPS& 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
Almost 1879.—I want to thank thee on 


paper, my dear friend, for thy benefaction ; 
yet, more than the gift, do I prize the loving 


interest that prompted it. Such tokens, be 
they ever so small, have a value apart from 
their monied cost; and when they come to 
us all unlooked for in our little secluded 
homes they serve as messengers of cheer to 
the pensive heart. 

This is a season of happy greetings in many 
househ::lds, and [ would not intrudea gloomy 
thought where it has not already taken an 
abode to damp the ardor of social joy in the 
reunion of the loving family band. 1 think 
of the many who find this still unbroken, and 
I think of those who have known the shadow 
of sorrow to cross their threshold since-they 
last commingled as a happy family group. 
With these my heart hath a sympathy inex- 
pressible, which, with the memory of what 
has been and now is mine no longer, gives a 
pensive hue to my spirit even at this joyous 
season. 

It is natural to view the approach of the 
New Year with a welcome in our hearts, and 
it is well for it to be so. We all like some- 
thing new once ina while, and though the 
wheels of time move on just the same, we 
make an era of the day—would it might be 
the era of an amendment of life. 

In our quiet little meeting this morning, as 
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I pondered on these things, my thoughts re- 
verted to my youthful days when a tender 
mother and a loving father were concerned 
to impress upon their children the import- 
ance and the excellence of reflecting upon the 

t and. of forming good resolves for the 
uture. Their serious advice and maxims 
then given have lived in the memory and 
often been as watchworda. The fruits of 
their earnest concern have not been manifold, 
but yet the remembrance has often stayed the 
wayward will and checked the rising im- 
pulse to say or do wrong. If parents are 
only rightly concerned to advise and train 
their children while young, I have full faith 
that a blessing will result from it. And what 
more fitting time can there be for impressive 
lessons than the commencement of a “ New 
Year,” the very sound of which delights their 
little hearts ? 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 4, 1879. 


Toe New Year.—" We take no note of 
time but by its loss” was written in the 
slower days of our forefatbers, while as yet 
science and the arts, as applied to the multi- 
plying of the comforts and conveniences of 
life, were scarcely dreamed of, and time, as 
marked by the apparent rising and setting of 
the sun, was man’s swiftest messenger. 

We can scarcely put ourselves back into 
those old, old days of slow coaches, slow 
mails, tallow candles and blazing hearth-fires, 
now that, through the marvelous inventions 
of genius, the thought that the world would 
send “to the uttermost ends thereof,” flies to 
the listening ear of the antipodes almost be- 
fore the ink with which it was written has 
dried. 

Let us pause at the threshold of this new 
year, and if it is possible to gather in our 
thoughts out of the mad rush of the fast age 
in which we have our being, we may find the 
lesson of its teaching. 

“ Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge,” sang the 
royal bard upon the heights of Mount Zien. 
What to him was that speech, that knowl- 
edge, as he beheld the sun going forth from 
the chambers of the east, clad in a pauoply 
of glory, walking the circuit of the heavens 
in unapproachable brightness, and with robes 



























of purple and gold about him, retiring behind 
the blue waves of “the great sea,” leaving 
the starry retinue to keep watch over a sleep- 
ing world? What was the lesson of this 
mighty procession moving above him, bring- 
ing the changes of the seasons the seed- 
time and the harvest, the new moons and the 
new years, with a regularity that was unques- 
tioned? He heard in them the words of 
promise and encouragement ; he saw a hand 
of Omnipotence guiding and controlling the 
universe, whose loving care was extended 
over all who put their trust in Him, and 
whose fatherly pity reached out the hand of 
help to the needy and suffering, binding ‘up 
the wounds and healing the sorrows of His 
afflicted children. 
for very gladness at the revelation the mani- 
fold works of the Divine Architect disclosed 
to his attentive observation. 


And his royal heart sang 


But what is their speech to us? What does 


their knowledge bring of hope, of confidence 
and of trust to our lives? 


Science, unlocking the mysteries of the 


past, has made the sun do its bidding, 
has turned the lightning into a tamed 
steed, and sent it on missions of peace and 
good will to every quarter of the habitable 
earth. . 


The knowledge of today is beforehand 
with the fierce winds and the devastating 


storms, mitigating by wise precaution their 
severity, and protecting to a degree that 


would be marvelous, were it not so common, 
the lives and the property of men. It has 
taken the common things that lie all around 
us, and utilized them to the common good, It 
is “running to and fro” with unmeasured 
blessing, binding in closer bonds of brother- 
hood all the human family, and making pos- 
sible the holiest visions of prophet and seer 
of the good time for the race, when “ nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

If we would realize this glorious era, the 
same divine law that preserves the harmonies 
of the universe must find its answer in the 
heart of man. The individual life of every 
sentient being has its key-note. It is not 
enough that we confess the truth abstractly : 
we must strive to make it possible for each to 
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know thai his life, however insignificant he 
may deem it, is part of the “one stupendous 
whole,” an atom, yet instinct with vitality, 
with motion, and capable of giving forth its 
own response in the divine harmonies. 

How may we, who in any measure have 
awakened to a consciousness of the inner 
melodies, become the instruments of arousing 
them in another? How may the music of our 
lives so vibrate that its sound may touch and 
repeat itself in countless vibrations, until it 
reach unto other souls who may be waiting to 
hear the song of peace and good will from our 
lips ? 


This thought of mutual dependence, of 


unity and harmony between sensate and in- 
sensate things, should call forth a deeper 
reverence, a holier trust than stirred the 
breast of the devout psalmist, with all his 
visions of the divine beneficence, for he saw 
only, through the mists of superstition and 
bigotry, a partial Deity moved by entreaty to 
inflict untold suffering upon one part of His 
creatures that a favored few might bask in the 
sunshine of prosperity. 

If we can maintain the same degree of fer- 
vent zeal and hopeful trust in the permanence 
of the true and the good that animated his 
heart, we may safely inquire into the hidden 
things which the spirit of investigation is un- 
covering with such wonderful rapidity, assured 
that each disclosure gives additional evidence 
of design, and adds still stronger testimony to 
the beneficent intentions of the great Designer 
towards His intelligent creation. 

Let us, then, welcome the advent of this 
new year, and, walking in obedience to the 
revealings of truth and beauty that it may 
bring to us, fill up the measure of duty and 
service that lies along the pathway of each; 
giving and receiving, ministering and being 
ministered unto, making a melody in our 
hearts that shall give comfort and cheer to 
others. 


THe CaILDREN’s FrRienp.—A good gift 
for the new year, and one which will be sure 
to give prolonged pleasure and profit to any 
family of thoughtful children, would be a 
year’s subscription to this juvenile monthly. 
The number for First month, 1879, is now 
before us, and it is pleasant to be able to say 





that not one of its thirty pages is objection- 
able or dull. A healthy and cheerful spirit 
pervades it, and the editor evidently feels the 
deep responsibility which one incurs in un- 
dertaking to furnish monthly literary food for 
the children of the Society of Friends. 

The qualification to write acceptably for 
children is rare, and those who are able to 


enter ‘spiritually into the joyous, inquiring 


and imaginative condition of the child are 
the proper persons to cultivate this portion of 
the garden of letters. We would be willing 
to see incorporated in our children’s literature 
a little more of the spirit of innocent fun. 





Tue Nature or Prayer.—True prayer 


springs from that spirit of longing and of 


need which gives evidence of the leading and 
elevating influence of the Divine Spirit. 
The life of prayer cannot be fed by man, 


since it springs from a birth which is not 


within the power and will of man, and is an 
emanation from the life that is of God. This 
is the hidden life to which the Spirit of God 
in the soul gives birth, which redeems from 
sin, and in which is comprehended the knowl- 
edge of divine things. The human soul, feel- 
ing the influence of the Redeeming Spirit, is 
enabled by the spirit of prayer to enter into 
the Holy of Holies. But it is only by the 
sense of need that we can attain to the bless- 
ed assurance of the presence and of the good- 
ness of God. We can adopt the language of 
C. W. Thomson in a recent article in the 
British Friend: 


Who shall enter into the. secrets of that 
soul whose habitation is the house of prayer? 
He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 
Most High shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty. The secret of the Almighty 
is with those that fear Him; and he who 
dwelleth in the house of prayer knows this. 
There has always been, and there is still, the 
set time for prayer, whether it be more open 
or secret. And well it is that there is the 
appointed hour even for prayer, because then 
it is that the thoughtless are at times led to 
think, and then it is that God too is known 
by experience to work. It is the outward 
recognition that God is to be adored. But if 
experience goes not beyond this it will be of 
little avail. The outward recognition, if 
rightly used, leads to inward prostration. 
“God is known in the midst of her,’’ is writ- 
ten of the Church in her beautiful condition ; 
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80, too, it may be said of the soul in which 
the spirit of true prayer is kindled. God is 
known to be his centre, whence all his fresh 
springs do flow from day to day, so that the 
hour of prayer is to such but a greater free- 
dom from outward cumber, and a more 
undivided engagement of body as well as of 
soul, to draw still nearer in communion with 
his God. 





Monroz, Piatte County, Nzs., 
Twelfth month 23d, 1878. } 
Joun Comty—Respected Friend :—Thine 
of the 17th inst received. It will be safe to 
send it either by money-order or draft. 
I have received the following amounts : 





INE SF HRG, Dis. Kivvececes coccecvceee $50 00 
NIE TAG IN wi oxvcbecin psnonesp srapes 1 00 
James Vore, Omaha Agency........... 5 00 

MORBL secevscesccvnessnscseccscescsescece os $56 00 


Our nearest post-office money-order office is 
Columbus, Platte county, Neb. 
Very respectfnlly, 


JosEPH WEBSTER, Treasurer. 





MARRIED. 


ROBERTS—SHAW.—On the evening of Twelfth 
month 25th, 1878, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, of which both 
are members, at the residence of the bride’s brother- 
in-law, Samuel S. Darmon, Joseph M. Roberts and 
Anna Margaret, daughter of the late Alexander and 
Anna Margaret Shaw, 








DIED. 


_ BALDERSTON.—On Twelfth month 23d, 1878, 
in Solebury, Pa., Mary E., daughter of David and 
Anna M. Balderston, in the 5th year of her age. 

BARBER.—On Twelfth month 22d, 1878, Samuel 
M., son of Samuel C. and Mary Barber, of Philadel- 
phia, in his 35th year. 

BOWMAN.—On Twelfth month 15th, 1878, at 
Maxwell, Colusa county, California, of typhoid 
fever, Rowland J. Bowman, son of the late Henry 
Bowman, of Byberry, 23d ward, Philadelphia. 

EYRE.—On the morning of Twelfth month 27th, 
1878, at Burlington, N. J., Joshua Eyre, formerly of 
Chester, Pa., in his 51st year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

FAIRLAMB.—On Twelfth month 26th, 1878, at 
Media, Pa., Frederick Fairlamb, aged 53. 

LUKENS.—On 12th month 29th, 1878, at the resi- 
dence of her brother, in Germantown, Pa., Elizabeth 
Lukens, in her 45th year. 

KONIGMACHER.—On Twelfth month 29th, 1878, 
at his residence, in Philadelphia, Adam A. Konig- 
macher. 


——————————————— 


THERE is little pleasure in the world that 
is true and sincere besides the pleasure of 
doing our duty and doing good. I am sure 
no other is comparable to this.— Tillotson. 


From the British Friend. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SHIPWRECK OF JO- 
SEPH SPARROW AND EDITH LOVELL IN 
THE YEAR 1782. 


It has often occurred to me that among 
the many remarkable occurrences in regard 
to members of the Society of Friends, of 
which I have heard, none scarcely can be men- 
tioned more striking and affecting in all its 
circumstances, than the loss of Joseph Spar- 
row and Edith Lovell, in the Elizabeth packet, 
in 1782; and yet I do not recollect having 
seen any written account of it ; nor does it 
appear, on inquiry, that any such is possessed 
by those friends or descendants of the parties 
concerned, with whom I have conferred on 
the subject, and who have kindly furnished 
me with what scanty materials they could 
supply, towards a connected narrative of the 
calamitcus event. 

From childhood I have taken peculiar 
interest in the verbal account of this event, 
which, in all its melancholy details, could 
not but lay firm hold of the imagination; I 
early learned and treasured up the chief par- 
ticulars, which, in consequence of the person 
most nearly and deeply concerned in the suf- 
fering they inflicted, having been, at the time 
they transpired, the guest of my grand- 
parents at Bridgwater, naturally found a sure 
memorial in the recollections of their chil- 
dren, and passed, in mournful tradition, to 
the younger members of the family. And 
calculated as they seem, to convey in 80 in- 
teresting a form some salutary lessons, I have 
long felt desirous that they should be given 
to the Society, more especially to the juvenile 
class of it, in the shape of a connected re- 
cital, which, in the absence of any such re- 
cord from other and abler hands, I would 
now attempt to supply. 

Edith Lovell, a minister in our Society, 
residing at Bristol having paid a religious 
visit to some parts of Ireland towards the end 
of the year 1781, and being about to retura 
home, it was arranged that she should be 
accompanied by Joseph Sparrow, a youn 
man with whom she had become coosienl 
during her stay in that country, and who, 
having formed an attachment for a young 
person (Mary Davis) of Minehead, was pre- 
paring to cross the channel on a visit to her. 
This arrangement was altogether voluntary 
on his part, originating in that disinterested 
consideration for.the situation of an unat- 
tended female during a voyage (appearing in 
those days, when steam packets were unknown, 
rather a formidable undertaking) which be- 
came his amiable nature. Probably, also, 
being himself a decidedly pious character, he 
felt united to this servant of the Lord (who 
might at that season, from various causes of 
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discouragement, be regarded as an ambassa- 
dress in bonds), by the close ties of religious 
fellowship, and thus became bound to her 
help as a laborer in the gospel, in addition to 
the claims of Christian friendship. How- 
ever this might be, it is evident that he felt a 
strong impulse to accompany her, and to 
share the hazards of her passage; for it ap- 
pears that, instead of taking ship by the 
Whitworth from Waterford near his own home 
in the ordinary way, he went to Cork, whence 
Edith Lovell proposed to embark, with the 
purpose of giving up ,his separate plan, in 
order to conform his movements to that she 
was intending to pursue. And it is not a 
little remarkable, that in seeking suitable 
accommodation for their passage, he went on 
board a vessel loading for Minehead to see 
whether it would do for them, when he ob- 
served, it would suit himself well, but think- 
ing it not adapted to receive E. L., the idea 
of availing themselves of it was relinquished ; 
which vessel, however, as well as the Whit- 
worth, arrived at their respective destinations 
in perfect safety. 

t was ultimately decided that they should 
take the Elizabeth packet, plying between 
Cork and Bristol, in which they accordingly 
embarked from Cork, on the 20th of 12th 
Mo., 1781, with every prospect of favorable 
crossing. I profess to do no more than briefly 
relate the sad particulars of that eventful 
passage, or it would be easy tosay something 
of the hopes and the prospects that may 
naturally be supposed to have filled the mind 
and elated the spirits “cf a young men on 
such an errand, while borne, literally, on the 
wings of the wind, to claim the hand which 
had been promised in the faithful simplicity 
of a confiding attachment. His love was 

justly returned, for it was based upon esteem, 
and was profound, because it was virtuous. 
It is known that the afternoon was beauti- 
ful on which the Elizabeth passed Minehead, 
where Joseph Sparrow would have been put 
ashore in due course, but for his kind anxiety 
to see’ Edith Lovell to her journey’s end in 
safety. Aud we may well imagine, that, 
having no reason to doubt his friend was at 
home at the time, he did not come in view of 
the noble hill that rises above the pier of that 
port, without many deep and tender thoughts, 
nor lose sight of it, as they were borne away 
in the sweep of the Channel toward the 
Severn, without some sense of regret, which, 
however, the assured hope of a speedy meet- 
ing amidst those endeared and attractive 
scenes would alleviate, and convert into the 
pleasure of anticipation. He would then at 
once console and indulge himself with the 
thought that in a few more days he should 
again behold that beautiful hill; having first 





seen the poor companion of his voyage re- 
stored in comfort to the bosom of her family: 
and participated in the satisfaction of her 
release from the solicitude she had been too 
anxiously suffering on their account, which 
would amply repay his momentary sacrifice. 

The packet, taking an easterly direction, 
now sailed smoothly on (though the dark- 
ening sky betokened an alarming change of 
weather), guided, as was too securely imag- 
ined, by the Beacon on the Flat Holms. But 
here a singular and touching incident must 
be recounted, which led to the fatal mistake 
which precipitated the catastrophe. At that 
period only two persons were the inmates of 
the dreary abcde furnished by the solitary 
dwelling of the Holms Lighthouse—a father 
and son; and on that very night the former 
died ; and the son, too anxiously engaged in 
attendance upon the dying bed, omitted to 
put fire in the beacon ; so that the helsman of 
the Elizabeth, unhappily taking the Burnham 
light on the coast of Somerset for the one on 
the Flat Holms,* steered the perilous course 
which, aided by the storm of that awful 
night, wrecked her on the Culver Sands, to- 
wards the mouth of the Bridgwater river off 
the Burnham strand. These sands, which at 
low water are discoverable and seem but an 
extension of the beach, stretch their shoals, 
when the tide is in, among the shallows, in 
the most dangerous and deceitful manner; 
for, the waves rolling smoothly over them, 
there is no indication of the foe beneath, as 
on @ rocky shore where the resistance that 
breaks the surge proclaims an open enemy. 
The Burnham light warns the pilot from this 
point of danger; but in this case the error 
alluded to turned the warning into a falla- 
cious and destructive security. The tide, 
which, at flow, is fearfully impetuous over 
these shoals, wae just upon the turn of the 
high flood, aud swelling into a tempestuous 
gale. The vessel was struck, and it was evi- 
dent she would soon be overwhelmed, and 
that instant ruin awaited those who should 
decide to remain in her. These and the sub- 
sequent particulars were gathered from those 
of the crew that escaped by the boat or by 
swimming. It is said that Edith Lovell 
could not be prevailed upon to leave the ship 
and commit herself to the boat, which be- 
came every moment more and more clearly 
the only course that admitted any hope; 
while the roaring waves, which had already 
filled the cabins and the hold, drove the ship’s 


*The Beacon on the Burnham Coast is now varied,. 
by means of a revolving shade, to distinguish it 
from that on the Flat Holms; and since the event 
above recorded, it has always been arranged that 
not less than three persons should at any time be 
attached to the Flat Holms Light-house. 
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company to the deck and the shrouds. Even 
then Joseph Sparrow, being an excellent 
swimmer and having prepared to make 
that last exertion in case he could have 
persuaded E. L. to take to the overloaded 
‘boat, might no doubt have saved him- 
self, but his generous heart could not consent 
to quit his helpless friend in this awful emer- 
gency “T will not leave thee ” was still the 

rm resolve of this magnanimous but too 
self-sacrificing young man; though threat- 
ened with instant destruction as the price of 
his decision, by the voice of the devouring 
waters, which musteriag their accumulated 
force against the devoted bark, rode over her 
in final triumph. And there is abundant 
reason to believe that, as respects both these 
lamented sufferers, the experience so beauti- 
fully delineated by Bunyan, when his pilgrims 
are made to pass the cold river, was gra- 
ciously verified, and that a hope full of im- 
mortality lay as a glowing coal at their heart, 
even in the hour of this terrible death. It 
was soon over—“ Thou didst blow with thy 
wind, the sea covered them, they sank as lead 
in the mighty waters!” 

I think the body of Edith Lovell was 
never discovered, but that of Joseph Spar- 
row was washed on shore about seven weeks 
afterwards, at the village of Quantoxhead in 
Somersetshire, and was immediately buried 
on the spot. It was identified by the singular 
color of the stocking, which was drab, accor- 
ding to a custom then prevalent among Irish 
Friends. 

My father and uncle, on learning the sad 
news, went over to Burnham, and saw the 
wreck at no great distance from the beach. 
They perceived two dead bodies in the 
shrouds, the last desperate resort of those 
wretched victims amongst the crew who had 
resolved to keep to the ship; and were about 
to proceed to the spot, which at low water 
connects with the coast, but the strand there 
being very perilous, abounding with mud and 
sand, they gave up the attempt. It was well 
they desisted, for it proved that the hull was 
full of wreckers, whose heartless and nefarious 
cupidity had braved the dangerous approach, 
and from whom any respectable witness of 
their further operations would have probably 
received injury, if not been effectually silenced 
in a scene so favorable to summary vengeance. 
This infamous class of thieves was at that 
period, when the trade to the declined ports 
of the British Channel was extensive and 
flourishing, almost as numerous or at least as 
abandoned on that now deserted coast, as it 
still is on the shores of Cornwall. 

A few words should be added respecting 
the manner in which Mary Davis’ religion 

enabled her to bear this piercing affliction. 


She was, as has been observed, paying a visit 

at my grandfather’s (whence she was about 

to return home to await her friend, who, she 

was well apprised, was on his way in the 

Elizabeth), at the time when the fearful tidings 

arrived; they were not long in reaching 

Bridgwater, which is only ten miles from 

Burnham. One of the family, then but a lad, 

ran into the room, where she sat enjoying the 
society of her valued friends, little aware of 
what betided her, and which came with all 

the aggravation of the shock, when he sud- 

denly exclaimed, “The Elizabeth packet is 
wrecked on the strand of Burnham, and all 
the passengers lost.” He was immediately 
called out of the room by his father for the 

communication of the particulars, and was of 
course much distressed on finding how the 
case stoud ; but it was afterwards considered 

that the matter was as well broken in that, 

as inany other manner that could have been 

contrived by deliberation, since in its very 

nature it admitted so little alleviation. And 

it reached her in a frame of spirit well fitted 

to sustain the stroke, being remarkably pre- 
pared to meet such an almost overwhelming 
visitation, by much recent converse, in the fel- 
lowshipof His saints, with that God who had 
declared that they who trust in Him, shall 
not be greatly moved. She felt as one, hav- 
ing not only human but peculiarly feminine 
feelings, must have felt, but ‘‘as a Christian 
bore.”. She “mourned, but not murmured, 
and sighed, but not despaired ;” exemplifying 

in unrepining and filial submission, to the 
blow, the sacred language, “ I was dumb with 
silence, I opened not my mouth, because Thou 
didst it!” And supported in believing de- 
pendence upon the immutable Rock of her 
refuge and strength, even under the beating 
and the shaking of this storm and bitter’ 
blast—she learned with consolation and im- 
pressive teaching, that to HisSconfiding chil- 
dren, who look for Him, and love His ap- 
pearing, the Lord hath His way even in the 
whirlwind and the storm; that with Him, 
whatever be our course of painful vicissitude, 
there is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning ; and that they who believe in Him 
shall never be confounded. 





PRAYER is intended to increase the devo- 
tion of the individual, but if the individual 
himself prays he requires no formula; he 
pours himself forth much more naturally in 
self-chosen and connected thoughts before 
God and scarcely requires words at all. 
Real inward devotion knows no prayer but 
that arising from the depths of its own feel- 
ing.— W. Von Humboldt. 
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A CIVIL DAMAGES LAW. 


It is stated that it is probable that a bill 
will be introduced the coming session of the 
New Jersey Legislature similar to the “Civil 
Damage Law” of New York, which was 
ge in 1873, and just sustained by the 

ighest Court. It is as follows: 
“An Act to Suppress Intemperance, Pauper- 
, ism and Crime. 

“Srcrion 1. Every husband, wife, child, 
parent, guardian, employer or other person, 
who shall be injured in person or property or 
means of support by any intoxicated person, 
or in consequence of intoxication, habitual or 
otherwise, of any person, shall have a right 
of action in his or her name against any per- 
son or persons who shall, by selling or giving 
away intoxicating liquors, cause the intoxi- 
cation, in whole or in part, of such person or 
persons; and any person or persons owning 
or renting or permitting the occupation of 
any building or premises and having knowl- 
edge that intoxicating liquors are to be sold 
therein shall be liable, severally or jointly, 
with the person or persons selling or giving 
intoxicating liquors aforesaid, for all damages 
sustained and for exemplary damages.” 

This law has been the cause of consider- 
able litigation in New York, resulting in a 
decision by the Court of Appeals in favor of 
its constitutionality. The Court held, Jus- 
tice Andrews delivering the opinion, which 
was very exhaustive, that the Legislature 
was competent to enact such a law, upon the 
broad principle that a State Legislature can 
pass any law not prohibited by the terms of 
the Constitution. 





ful drinking he declares to be social; and, as 
the tippler begins with beer or wine only to 
end with rum and whisky, so the young ad- 
venturer begins with frivolous companions, 
and ends with the vicious. 

Then comes gambling, first of all to pay 
for one’s drinks, which I am assured is very 
common among places considered respecta- 
ble. Saloon-keepers have assured me they 
did not call it gambling just t> play in order 
to see who should pay for the treat. But this 
worse vice very soon fastens itself upon a 
man, and never lets go of him. It causes 
many of the worst failures. Debts of honor 
are continually tempting clerks to rob their 
masters, and, after ruining a business firm, 
land the miserable instrument in prison walls. 
Such has been the secret cause of many of 
the worst shipwrecks. Where the captain of 
a steamer is more interested in the card-table 
than in the safety of his passengers, the 
voyage often comes toa sudden and disas- 
trous end. 

Dr. Buckley is certain that intemperance 
is on the increase among young men. It is 
not so in our neighborhood ; every new phase 
of the reform saves some. The six hundred 
thousand piedges obtained by Murphy in a 
few months mean something; but if relied 
upon as an end they will prove a great dis- 
appointment—used as opening the way for 
continually-widening influence, for more prac: 
tical appeals, and especially for the consecra- 
tion of children to self-denial, they will prove 
an unspeakable blessing to our ever tempted 
society. 






































THE MAIDEN SHAREHOLDERS IN THE GLAS- 
GOW BANK. 


BY WALTER SMITH. 


re 
From the Christian Register. 
INCREASE OF JUVENILE CRIME, 


Dr. Buckley discusses ia the Independent 
the causes of juvenile crime, which he be- 
lieves to be on the increase. 

To the old cause, intemperance, he gives a 
new expression in the use of the drug-shop 
for disguised drinking, especially on Sun- 
days. Druggists have not commonly sinned’ 
by selling intoxicating drinks this way with- 
in my acquaintance. I do not believe drug- 
gists of character would do it anywhere ; but 
the doctor seems to speak confidently, as from 
his own knowledge; and in New York cities 
very many apothecaries keep open, especially 
on the evenings of the day of rest. 

The hard times, he believes, have increased 
crime. Ten times as many young men are 
out of employment now as ever before. In 
this discouraged condition they wander about, 
loiter where others loiter, are easily tempted 
to indulgence, and have the excuse of low 
spirits for seeking false excitements. Youth- 


Pity us, God! There are five of us here, 
With threescore years on the youngest head, 
Five of us sitting in sorrow and fear— 
Well for our widowed one, she is dead; 

Day and night sitting, we’ve not laid a head 
Down on a pillow this week now and more; 
Trembling has seized on us, shrinking and dread, 

To hear tie bell ring, or be seen out of door. 


Pity us, God! When our father died 
His mind was at ease, for he left us shares, 
And a roof o’er our heads, too; and side by side, 
Happy and loving, we faced life’s cares. 
Then we were young, and now feeble and old ; 
But we never wronged any, as far as we knew, 
And we tried to do right with our silver and gold, 
And the poor had their portion, the Church had 
its due. 


Pity us, God! We would work if we could, 
But suppler fingers must stitch and hem ; 
And who would give us our morsel of food, 
Though we epan and knitted all day for them? 
We never knew work, but to keep ourselves neat ; 
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And never knew want, but our wants are small, 
And there’s bread in the house yet, if we could eat, 
Bat the sickness of sorrow is mixed with it all. 


Pity us, God! Must our little things go? 
All—even our mother’s things, cherished with 
care? 
Must we leave the old home—the home that we 
know? 
But not for the Poor-House—O surely not there? 
Could they not wait awhile? We will not keep 
them long. 
We could live on so little, too, cheerful and 
brave, 
But to leave the old house, where old memories 
throng, 
For the Poor-House! O rather the peace of the 
grave! 
. . . 


Pity us, God! As for them who have wrought 
All this sad ruin so wide and deep, 
© how could they do it and know it not? 
How could they know it and think or sleep? 
But we would not one of us change this day 
Our lot for theirs, for our hands are clean ; 
And the bankrupt soul has a darker way 
Than the way of the honest poor ever hath been. 
—Scotch paper. 


A LAD in Boston, rather small for his 
years, works in an office as errand boy for 
four gentlemen who do business there. One 
day the gentlemen were chaffing him a little 
about being so small, and said to him: 

“You never will amount to much, you 
never can do much business, you are too 
small.” 

“ Well,” said he, “as small as I am, I can 
do something which none of you four men 


can do.” 


“Ah, what is that?” said they. 

‘IT don’t know as I ought to tell you,” he 
replied. But they were anxious to know, and 
urged him to tell what he could do that none 
of them were able to do. 

“I can keep from swearing !” said the little 
fellow. There were some blushes on four 
manly faces, and there seemed to be very lit- 
tle anxiety for further information on the 


point. 
AN ANT BATTLE. 


On a sultry afternoon, the first day of 
July, I was lazily sauntering in the grove, 
when, on looking down, I found, to my sur- 
prise, that I was in the midst of a battle-field. 
A powerful army of red ants had invaded the 
dominions of the black colony which for 
three years past I had had a kind of super- 
vision over. I had often brought plants 
covered with aphides—the immortal Linnzeus 
called these aphides the ants’ cows—and 
stuck the plants into the earth around ‘their 
dwelling, and had given them sugar, and had 
driven and carried toads from their nest 


which were devouring them. In short, I had 
become very much interested in and quite 
attached to this colony, but I was powerless 
to aid them now. I could only look on in 
wonder and astonishment. 

A yard or more around the foot of the tree 
the battle was raging, and no place for the 
sole of my foot without crushing the combat- 
ants. I found in every instance a red ant 
pitted against a black, sometimes two red 
ones against one black, in which case the 
black was soon dispatched. For three hours 
I watched the conftict; all around me the 
combatants locked in close embrace, rollin 
and tumbling about until one was killed, an 
often the dead victim had fastened with so 
firm a hold upon his adversary that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he could free 
himself from his death-grip. 

The sun went down, and the gatherin 
darkness compelled me to leave my post of 
observation, but, as long as I could see, the 
conflict was as fierce as when I first beheld it. 
I now picked up several of the warriors, but 
so intent were they in their terrible struggle 
that my handling did not divert them in the 
least. I carried several pairs into the house, 
placed them under a large oval glass (the 
cover of a fernery), on a marble-topped table, 
and watched the conflict. 

I found I had ten black and ten red war- 
riors not engaged in a general melee, but each 
intent upon killing his own adversary. It 
was fully an hour before the first warrior was 
killed—a red has at last despatched his black 
antagonist, and, not satisfied with killing him, 
he tears his legs from his body and severs his 
antenne. After convincing himself that he is 
really dead, he looks around at the other war- 
riors, which are still closely locked in their 
dreadful embrace, and now he hurries from 
one couple to another, as if to see where his 
services are most needed. He finds a couple 
whose struggles are nearly over—a black is 
fastened with a death-grip to his adversary’s 
foreleg. The red hero soon severs the head 
from the black soldier, and leaves it hanging 
to the leg of his dying comrade. He now 
goes to another couple who are still fiercely 
contending ; he seizes the black, and now all 
three roll and tumble about together; but the 
black is soon killed, and, as in the other case, 
his mandibles are locked on his adversary’s 
leg. But this time our hero does not sever the 
head from the ‘black soldier, but leavee his 
comrade to free himself as best he can, while 
he goes to the assistance of a third less fortu- 
nate brother, where the black seems to have 
the better of his antagonist. Here a long 
struggle ensues, and now another red soldier 
has despatched his opponent, and he comes to 
the struggling three, moves about them in an 
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excited manner, with his mandibles stretched 
wide apart, waiting his opportunity to fasten 
them on the black ; he finds his chance, seizes 
him between the thorax and abdomen, and 
severs the body in two; but the dying black 
does not relax his hold of the first antagonist, 
and they die together, 

I now leave the fierce combatants for the 
night. In the morning I find that every black 
is killed, and four red soldiers are dead, and 
two others cannot long survive. The legs and 
antennsz and mutilated bodies of the dead 
warriors are strewn about, every fragment 
showing conspicuously on the white marble. 
Out of the twenty, fourteen are dead and two 
nearly lifeless—only four have survived. I 
put some drops of water and moistened sugar 
under the glass for the surviving heroes ; two 
find the water and drink. I now repair to the 
battle-field. The struggle is over—not a 
black to be seen, but a column of the red in- 
vaders is emerging from a large cavity that 
leads to the numerous galleries and under- 
ground chambers of these industrious blacks, 
and each invader is carrying a larva or pupa. 
I follow the column, which is from four to 
five inches in width, to the nest of red ants 
before mentioned. There is a wide opening in 
the side of this nest, down which they all 
disappear and leave their burdens, and again 
start for more plunder. All day long these 

owerful marauders are engaged in this work. 

hey carry a larva or pupa carefully, and 
drop it on being disturbed. But what does 
this mean? Every little while a red warrior 
comes out with a black bundle, which he 
carries as carefully as he does the pupa or 
larva. I stop him to inquire into the matter ; 
_he drops his bundle, which immediately un- 
rolls, and lo! it is a lively black ant, appar- 
ently unhurt, and, to my eye, no way different 
from the warrior with whom he was so fiercely 
fighting. 

The books which I have read on the subject 
inform me that “the red ants carry the pu- 
pe and larve of the blacks to their nest, 
where they rear them for slaves, but they 
never capture the adult ant, for it would not 
stay in the new home if they did.” But 
these ants certainly carried a great number of 
adult blacks to their nest, and I am quite 
sure they did not run away, but stayed and 
helped to nurse and feed the larve. I capture 
several of the red marauders with their vic- 
tims, and place them under the glass. The 
reds now pay no attention to the blacks, but 
simply try to make their escape. I take 
larvee and lay them on a leaf, and put them 
under the glass also, and place moistened 
sugar in their reach. Very soon the blacks 
are feeding the helpless larve. I remove the 
glass cover; the reds immediately run away, 
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but the blacks stay and continue to sip the 
moistened sugar and feed the young. I hold 
a magnifying glass over them, and find the 
little larve raise up their heads and open 
their mouths to be fed, very much like young 
birds. I now take the larve, together with 
the nurses, and place them near the nest of 
red ants. I soon lose sight of the nurses, but 
the larve are quickly taken into the nest by 
the red sliene-tiees Magazine. 


WE are haunted by an ideal life, and it is 
because we have within us the beginning and 
possibility of it, 


“In the preface to M. Nichols’ work on 
Autographs, among other albums noticed by 
him as being in the British Museum, is that 
of David Krieg with Jacob Bobart’s auto- 
graph, and the following verses: 


“ VIRTUS SUA GLORIA.” 
Think that day lost whose [low] descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble action done. 
Bobart died about 1726. He was a son 
of the celebrated botanist of that name,”— 
Familiar Quotations by John Bartlett. 


ITEMS. 


Tue electric light has been successfully intro- 


duced in Rome for lighting the public squares, and 
it is soon to be adopted for street lighting. 


A Paris despatch states that the wolves have 
penetrated as far as the gates of Metz There is 
more snow on the Vosges than the oldest inhabitant 
remembers. 


Brrps build their nests in the seaweed which 
grows and floats with the Gulf Stream, and in many 
instances are found a thousand miles from any land. 
This weed is sustained by pods grown upon it, 
which act as air-floats. 


Tue foreign imports at Philadelphia during the 
Eleventh month amounted to $1,376,894, compared 
with $819,891 during Eleventh month, 1877. Of 
these imports there were $247,472 free of duty, and 
about three-fifths were imported in American 
vessels. 


Lonpon, Dec. 27, 2.30 P. M—A despatch from 
Lahore, published in the second edition of the Times, 
says: ‘‘Yakoob Khan, son of the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, has just come into Jelalabad. This circum- 
stance is regarded here as equivalent to submission 
to the British.” 


A war in South Africa is considered imminent. 
A despatch from Cape Towa, dated on the 10th ult., 
says: “It is stated on good authority that Sir 
Bartle Frere’s communication to the Zulu King 
demands the disbandment of the Zuly army, the 
cession of St. Lucia Bay and the reception of a 
British resident.” 


INFORMATION in regard to the progress of emanci- 
pation in Cuba is to the effect that nearly 3,000 
slaves have been emancipated by planters who were 
engaged in the rebellion, and who have returned to 
the island. All of this class are pledged to set their 
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slaves free, and also for active work to promote 
general emancipation. 


A TELEGRAM from Geneva, Switzerland, says: 
“No post bas arrived from Germany or from Ger- 
man Switzerland. The railway communication 
between Berne and Lausanne was interrupted until 
late last evening, and the service between Buoveret 
and St. Maurice is entirely suspended. In Geneva 
four hundred men and one hnndred and twenty 
horses and carts are constantly employed in clear- 
ing the streets.” 


Tus steamship Emily B. Souder, which left New 
York on the 8th inst. for Turk’s Island and Santo 
Domingo, is reported to have foundered two days 
after leaving port. Two of her crew were picked 
up and landed at Kingston, Jamaica. She had a 
crew of thirty-six and carried nine passengers, and 
it is feared that all except the two seamen men- 
tioned were lost. 


Inp1ans in Utah have been induced to lay aside 
their blankets, put on the dress of civilization and 
go to work with shovels on arailroad. They had 
been accustomed to loiter around the stations of 
Utah and Northern roads doing nothing. Negotia- 
tions were opened with them by the builders of the 
road through an interpreter, and about a dozen were 
prevailed upon to take up shovels and attack a 
sand-bank.—Zve. Bulletin. 


Tue great East River Bridge, connecting New 
York with Brooklyn, has thus far cost $6,979,859, 
and the estimated amount necessary to complete it 
is $3,027,736, making a total estimated cost of $10,- 
007, 595. This is money paid or to be paid for con- 
struction, exclusive of $2,827,206 more that has 
been paid for land at either end, and $748,225 yet 
to be paid for additional land necessary for the ap- 
proaches. This will make the entire cost of the 
bridge and the land when it is completed $13,- 
583,026. 


A TELEGRAM date on the 23d ult., from London, 
states: ‘* The weather is severe throughout Great 
Britain. There has also been a heavy snowfall 
here and in many parts of the Continent. In 
Scotland it is especially severe, and all the railways 
in the North are blocked. Two London mail trains 
were, at the last accounts, snowed up ten or twelve 


miles from Aberdeen. Altogether, seven trains are 
snowed up, and the traffic is suspended. The snow 
was still falling last night. In some places it is 
over twelve feet high. It is the heaviest snowfall 
in thirty years.” 


A new and useful application of electricity has 
been made by an American inventor to the appara- 
tus for reeling silk from the cocoon. The delicate 
filaments of silk are carried over wire arms, which 
are 60 nicely balanced that they do not press against 
the silk strongly enough to break it, and in this re- 
lation a current is kept open, but if the filament 
breaks the arm falls, the circuit 1s closed, and an 
electro-magnet instantly stops the reel until the 
break is repaired. As the work is now done the 


‘detection of a broken filament depends entirely. . 


upon the skill of the workmen, and the work must 
be carried on slowly that the eye can note any 
break, while with this automatic stop it is said the 
labor will be much more rapidly done and a more 
uniform thread produced. The invention is being 
introduced into France and Italy, the two great silk- 
producing countries of Europe.—Boston Transcript. 


NOTICES. 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Octoraro, Cecil 
county, Md., First month 19th, 1878, at 3 o’clock, P. 
M. The committee will attend West Nottingham 
Meeting in the morning at the usual hour. 








CIRCULAR MEETING. 
First month 5th, Frankford, Phila., 3 P. M. Take 
Fifth street cars about one hour previous, getting 
out at Unity street. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


Ist mo. 21, Western, at London Grove, Pa. 
23, Caln, East Cain, Pa. 
Westbury, New York City. 
28, Concord, West Chester, Pa. 
29, Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 





Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets this eve- 
ning at 8 o’clock at Race Street Monthly Meeting 
Room. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month $1, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
RKoom 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 





















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 01@ 1 05 
Reported by Reberts & Williams, Western red 
Commission Merchants, 248 North ° 


1 02@ 1 06 











State 6s, 3d series............... 11U0K%@ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Alleghany RR 7-308........+04 1l2Y4@ Subject to Market fluctuations. Rye, Westernand Penna. 54@ 56 
Cam & Amboy 6s 89 .+.ereeeen U3 4@ Butter, Prints, perth. 24@ 30) Corn, yellow........-s0r- 456@ 47 
Cam & Amboy m 6s °89.......109 @ Rolls, Pa. & West’n. “ 14@ 17 Mixed, in elevator. 45@ 48 
Del & Bound Brook 7s........ 103 @ | Lilinois, lowa & Wis..... 16@ 18 | Oats, White........cscecsseeeseees 30@ 33 
Lehigh Valley RE 78....0... 116 @ | N.Y.State Firkins,“ 19@ 22 MMIII « ssscsessespsieone . 2@ 
high Valley KR 6s r.......111 @ Egge—Fresh, per doz......... 27@ 28] Clover-seed, prime, new.. 6@ 7 
peat Dg BR CM 7S Foor eevee 9734@ 98 om, he 26@ =. 27 | ‘Limothy-seed...........eseeer 1 10@ 1 20 
ial B Beeman - BK@ Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 11@ 13 | Flax-seed.........cscesseeseeess 1 35@ 1 40 
Ay . > - e : 10334@104 Tarkeys, “ 4» 12@ 15| Hay, Penn Tim per ton....12 00@12 50 
4 t Louis 7s..... 100 @ Ducks, “ww 106 12 West’rn and Mx’d....16 00G@11 00 
&N Y Canal RR7 113 @ Alive Chickens “ .. 8@ 10 FGIP...cccccccccoscescevevcese 9 00@10 00 
Warren & Franklin RR 7s... 80 @ Lard, prime, perlb. .. %7@ 7% 2 00 
West Chester RR 78...........- 14 @ Live Cattle, «we 8@ «6% 9 00 
Lehigh Valley RR............. 323%4@ 3414 | Live Calves, ee By 2 25 
Catawissa RR new pfé......... 28 @ Prime Shee “ ww 8%@ 4% 275 
Minehit BR ccciccntevettcvevesnsns SOILED Spring Lambe, per head...... 2 50@ 8 bv «1 5 00 
pees as pasesceiforersigerrys y % | Potatoes, white, per bush..... 75@ 1 00} Middlings -16 00@18 00 
. a an Dg Onions, per DbI.....00+-.s.seseeee 1 00@ 2 60 Wueat was strong, but only moder- 
Sotand Genel : wi ee ences cccece Apples, per bri....... «+ 1 75@ 2 00] ately active. Millers were holding off, 
pained S os cocccscoceee 6 choice winter, per bri... 1 75@ 3 00| and, so far as could be ascertained, no 
Lehieh Novi : 14%4@ 1476 | Grapes, per B........s0sessesseeee 6@ 8| new business was done for export. The 
Hes s ile ER eet eit 90% Cranberries, per box........... 2 25@ 2 60} sales reported comprised about 3,000 
M bani © EF Te W woreeercenses 10%4@ 105 | Geese Feathers, prime........ 35@ 45] bushols, in lots. Stock in elevator, 
— — Nat Bk.... -9 @ Wool, tub washed... 33@ 35) 453,200 bushels, 
: — eotmueee Nat Bk..... Oe Pure cider vinega, per gal.. 16@ 18| Corn was in fair local and speculative 
= _— ew . rriot4 2074 Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 8@ 914| demand, but shippers were not operat- 
p endeerceseoensesovesees 24%@ 4344 Western, “ 8%@ 9| ing toany extent. Sales, 5,000 bush. 
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